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me as their comrade. I depend on the support of the
workers as much as they on my work as an Arctic pilot.
They have shown their confidence in me by electing me
as a deputy to the Tsik. (Under the pre-igsS Constitution,,
Soviet equivalent of our parliaments.) I get hundreds of
letters by young people asking me for advice, and I have to
give lectures and reports to the factory workers on all my
flights/

On the basis of these statements it appears that Trans-
polar passenger traffic from Europe and Asia to America
will still be a matter of some years.

The strategical importance of the Soviet Arctic air routes,
however, is a reality of the present day. The world must count
with it as a newly-gained military asset of the Soviet Union.

On July 20th, 1936, three test pilots of the aircraft con-
struction section at the Commissariat of heavy industries
started on a non-stop flight from Moscow to the Far East
via the Arctic. Chkalov, Belyakov and Baybukov took off
from Moscow military aerodrome under utmost secrecy.
Not until their 'plane had covered 1700 miles did the world
hear the news. Within 56 hours and 21 minutes they had
reached the Northern Pacific. Their 'plane was specially
built for this flight. It was a wide-winged monoplane.
The engine was constructed by A. Mikulin and named after
him A.M. 4, the plane by A. N. Tupolev and typed ANT 25.
Throughout the flight the authorities in Moscow had reports
from the airmen at regular intervals of thirty minutes. They
established an unofficial world record for non-stop long-
distance flights: 9374 kilometres, 5860 miles, was the dis-
tance which the ANT 25 bridged in one hop; 270 kilometres.,
175 miles, more than the official world record.

The constructors claim that the 'plane has a radius of
action of 12,000 km.

This means that the ANT 25, instead of landing at
Nikolayevsk on Amur, as it did3 could have flown to Tokyo
straight away.
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